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Some expressions of JoHN CHURCHMAN, when 
recovering from a serious illness in 1761. 


On the 12th of the eleventh month, early in 
the morning, he spoke to this purpose: “1 be- 
lieve I must endeavor to go to our Quarterly 
Meeting,”’ which began on the 14th, “ although 
as to bodily strength I am very weak: there my 
mind is remarkably, sleeping and waking; there 
[ hope to be relieved of some things which seem 
to remain like a fire in my bones. I dare not 
forbear; I know it is the way to recover my 
strength outwardly, and to be eased of that which 
is a heavy burden inwardly. 1 see I must go, 
and believe I shall recruit, and gain strength 
every day;’’ which was the case accordingly. 
He further said, ‘‘ My mind has for several days 
been attended with an uncommon sweetness, the 
like I never knew for so long together, with a 
succession of soul-melting prospects. I have 
freedom to relate what I hada sight of this 
morning before day, as I lay in a sweet slumber ;” 
which was nearly in these words, viz : “ I thought 
I saw Noah’s ark floating on the deluge, or flood, 
with Noah and his family in it; and looking 
earnestly at it, I beheld the window of the ark, 
and saw Noah put out the dove; and I beheld 
her flying to and fro, for some time ; but finding 
no rest for the sole of her foot, I thought she 
returned, and I saw Noah’s hand put forth to 
take her in again. After some time I thought 
I beheld her put forth a second time, and a raven 
with her; the dove fled as before for some time, 
and then I saw her return with a green olive 
leaf in her mouth, as a welcome token of the 
flood’s being abated. I thought I saw also the 
raven fly to and fro, but he did not return; and 
it came to my mind, this is a ravenous bird, and 
seeks only for prey to satisfy his own stomach, 
otherwise he might have returned to the ark with 
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good tidings, or some pleasant token, as well as 
the dove. After a short space, I thought I 
beheld the mountain tops, and some of the tree 
tops, beginning to appear above the waters, and 
1 could-perceive the flood abate very fast. As the 
waters fell away, I saw the trees began to bud 
and the greenness of new leaves came upon 
them, and I heard the voice of the turtle, and 
saw many symptoms of a pleasant and happy 
season approaching, more than I can now relate; 
and the prospect thereof ravished my soul. I 
beheld the trees blossoming, the fragrant valleys 
adorned with grass, herbs and pretty flowers, and 
the pleasant streams gushing down towards the 
ocean; indeed, all nature appeared to have a 
new dress ; the birds were hopping on the boughs 
of the trees, and chirping; each in their own 
notes warbled forth the praise of their Creator. 
And whilst I beheld these things, a saying of 
the prophet was brought fresh in my memory, 
and applicable as I thought to the view before 
me, viz: ‘The mountains and the hills shall 
break forth before you into singing, and all the 
trees of the field shall clap their hands; instead 
of the thorn shall come up the fir-tree, and 


ia of the brier shall come up the myrtle- 


tree; and it shall be to the Lord for a name, for 
} an everlasting sign that shall not be cut off.’ 
“When I awoke, the prospect remained clear 
in my mind, and had a sweet relish which now 
continues with me; and the application of the 
| vision seems to me in this manner: The flood 
which appeared to cover the face of the earth, 
is the corruption and darkness which is so pre- 
valent over the hearts of mankind; the ark 
represents a place of safe, though solitary, refuge, 
wherein the Almighty preserves his humble at- 
tentive people, who, like Noah, are aiming at 
perfection in their generation. The dove sets 
forth the innocent, harmless and loving disposi- 
tion, which attends the followers of the Lamb, 
who are always willing to bring good tidings, 
when such are to be had: the raven repre- 
sents a contrary disposition, which reigns in 
the hearts of the children of disobedience, who 
chiefly aim at gratifying their own sensual ap- 
petites; the waters gradually abating, the trees 
appearing, and afterwards budding, the voice of 
the turtle, and the pleasant notes of the birds, 
all seem clear to me, to presage the approach of 
that glorious morning, wherein corruption and 
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iniquity shall begin to abate, and be swept away; 
and then every thing shall appear to havea new 
dress. I am fully confirmed in the belief, that 
that season will approach, which was foretold by 
the prophet, wherein the glory of the Lord shall 
cover the earth, as the waters cover the sea; and 
in a sense of these things my soul is overcome. 
I feel the loving kindness of the Lord Almighty, 
yet waiting for the return of backsliders with 
senpeehill mercy; and my soul in a sense of 
it, seems bound more strongly than ever, in the 
bonds of gospel travail; which travail I hope 
will increase and spread amongst the faithful, for 
the enlargement of the church ; that the nations 
may flock unto Sion; which shall become an 
eternal excellency, even the joy of the whole 
earth.” 

He again expressed his having a prospect of 
the dawn of this blessed morning; and said, 
“The day-star is risen, which presages the ap- 

roach of the morning; I have seen it in its 
es and have a lively sense of that saying 
being again fulfilled in the new creation, ‘The 
morning stars sang together, and the sons of 
God shouted for joy.’ I have heard their sound 
intelligibly, and my heart is comforted therein. 
The potsherds of the earth may clash together 
for a season, but the Lord in due time will bring 
about the reformation. The predictions of 
Archbishop Usher, mentioned in the preface to 
Sewel’s History, have come fresh into my 
memory, and nearly correspond with the sense 
I have, that a sharp and trying dispensation is 
to come upon the professors of Christianity ; 
wherein the honest and upright hearted shall be 
hid as under the hollow of the Lord’s hand; 
when rents, divisions and commotions shall in- 
crease amongst the earthly-minded, and one 
branch of a family be at strife with another, like 
the daughter-in-law against the mother-in-law; 
and happy will it be for those who endeavor to 
stand ready for the approach of such a dispen- 
sation.” —Friend’s Library, Vol. VI. 


Notice of Samutt Rovurnu, an Elder, of Don- 
caster, who died 10th mo. 6th, 1853, aged 64 
years. 


He was the son of Robert and Mary Routh, 
of Lancaster, and was born there in 1789. 

The Christian course of this beloved friend 
affords an instructive illustration of the efficacy 
of Divine grace, and of the truth of the Serip- 
ture declaration—“ The righteous shall hold on 
his way, and he that hath clean hands shall be 
stronger and stronger.”’ 

Of the earlier portions of his life we possess 
but little information. There is, however, reason 
to believe, that froma comparatively early period, 
the seed of the kingdom took root in his heart ; 
and, although its growth might not be very 
rapid or apparent, its development was like the 
gradual opcrat'on of the leaven “hid in three 
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measures of meal until the whole was leavened; ”’ 
and that the solemn and important truth, “Ye 
must be born again,” was at length applied with 
practical efficacy to his heart and conscience, was 
satisfactorily evidenced by the matured fruit, by 
which every branch of the True Vine is known. 

He had very humble views of himself; his 
character was retiring, and he was not much ac- 
customed to speak or write of his personal feel- 
ings; so that his spiritual progress has to be 
traced rather by the observations of those around 
him, than from any records of his own. As he 
was favored to grow in the truth, his love for the 
principles and practices of Friends increased, 
and his interest in the religious welfare of the 
Society deepened. He felt it to be of vital im- 
portance, that we, as a people, should seek to live 
up to what we profess—even to be led and 
guided by the Spirit of Truth, by a constant 
reference, both in little things and in greater 
ones, to that inward Moniter which cannot be 
removed into a corner. His attachment to our 
simple mode of worship was sincere and strong, 
and his attendance of all our meetings for the 
performance of this solemn duty was very exem- 
plary. In a letter written to his wife from 
Buxton, 1851, he says——“‘ Yesterday I sat alone 
for an hour and a half, instead of going to 
Monyash ; and felt it a privilege to feel that we 
are not dependent on man’s teaching, in endea- 
voring to draw near to Him who seeketh such to 
worship him as endeavor to do so in spirit and in 
truth, even through feelings of weakness, dis- 
couragement, and a deep sense of unworthiness.” 

In his own Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, 
his services in the discipline were truly ac- 
ceptable, and the religious exercise of mind in 
which he engaged in them was very instructive. 
As an Elder in the church, it was evidently his 
earnest concern to be found faithful; and we 
doubt not a blessing rested on his watchful over- 
sight and judicious counsel, in this department of 
Christian labor. 

In 1846, he addressed a few lines to a friend, 
expressive of the “strong sympathy” he had 
for many years felt, for the members of our 
very smal] meetings. A brief extract from this 
letter will not only exhibit an interesting trait of 
character, but may afford instruction to some of 
those on whose behalf it was penned. ‘ Would 
it be possible,” he asks, “ to lay simply, yet 
forcibly and intelligibly, before the class in ques- 
tion, without discouraging them by taking too 
high grounds, the very great importance of their 
position in a Christian community, as bearing 
an open testimony to the world, of their faith in 
the reality of the presence of the great Minister 
of the Sanctuary; and also of the reality of the 
fulfilment of the promise of our Saviour, to be 
with the two or three gathered together in his 
name; not merely two or three individuals sit- 
ting down together in meeting, but two or three 
livingly gathered together in and into His name 
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and power? 
must be a daily living and walking in the same, 
a real abiding inthe True Vine. There is tome 
a peculiarly deep virtue in thus preaching by 
life and conversation. I would we had many 
such preachers scattered in the little hamlets, 
among our rural population. I want Friends to 
see and feel more of the necessity of thus walk- 
ing before their neighbors, in their lonely allot- 
ments; and not to think that, because they are 
thus placed in so discouraging a situation as to 
the society of their friends, they have nothing 
to do.” 

He was largely imbued with that charity which 
“thinketh no evil.” This led him to put the 
most favorable construction on the conduct of 
others, and to avoid everything bordering on 
detraction. He used to say, he felt “ far too full 
of faults himself, to be inclined to dwell on the 
failings of his friends, or to sit in judgment up- 
on them; but he desired rather to seek to mind 
his own steppings.” He was very solicitous to 
encourage every appearance of good in others, 
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But then in order to this, there) he thus expresses his feelings, in a letter to his 


wife: ‘There are times, (would we could more 
continue under their influence,) when I feel very 
much more solicitous to witness a thorough pre- 
paration of heart and soul to enter upon an en- 
during inheritance, than I do fora restoration 
to bodily strength, for of very infirm health I 
do not think I ought to complain. I have long 
been of the mind, that these attacks are one and 
all warnings of the bre: aking up of the earthly 
tabernacle, and mercifully sent to tell us plainly, 
that this is not our rest.’’ 

His last illness was short ; though it had been 
evident to himself and his friends, for a long 
time previously, that his constitution was giving 
way under the ravages of his disorder. He had 
gore, for a little change, on a visit to his daugh- 
ter, at Kendal: and whilst there, he was ob- 
served to be in a remarkably heavenly frame of 
mind, full of love and gratitude. The continual 
clothing of his spirit seemed to be not of earth, 
but as if a foretaste of the glories on which he 
was so soon to enter was vouchsafed him, even 


and his kind and judicious counsel was often | here; and as if he were waiting at the very 


strikingly applicable, and gratefully received by | 


those to whom it was given. 

His power of sympathy was great, and his 
mode of manifesting it peculiarly his own. It 
was not by the expression of many words, but | 
by a tenderness of manner, which those only can 
appreciate who have been privileged to partake | 
of it, and by a self-sacrificing endeavor to alle- 
viate the sufferings and soothe the sorrows which 
had excited his Christian feeling. 

The sketch of the character of our dear friend 
would be very incomplete, were it to leave unno- | 
ticed his long continued and unwearied labors on 
behalf of Ackworth school. Grateful for the 
benefits he had himself enjoyed as a scholar in 
that institution, he felt it a privilege to devote 
his time and abilities i in promoting its welfare. 
Till within a short time of his death, and when 


in a very enfeebled state of bodily health, his | 


cheerful visits to the school were continued ; and 
long will those who were for many years as- 
sociated with him on the committee, as well as 
the officers of the institution, gratefully recur to 
the value of his counsel and services. 

For several years before his death, he was sub- 
ject to frequent attacks of severe and suffering 
illness. They were regarded by him as fatherly 
chastenings, designed for his further purification ; 
and, as he would pleasantly observe, as renewed 
notices to prepare to quit the tenement. His 
Christian patience, meekness and uncomplaining 
submission, were deeply instructive; and his 
brief but full expressions afforded to those who 
surrounded his sick bed, satisfactory evidence 
that his hopes were placed on the true founda- 
tion, and that his peace was made with God, 
through Christ his Saviour. 

When somewhat recovering from one of these 
attacks, about two years before his last illness, 





gates of heaven, for the summons to enter within 
| their portals. 

Some of the occasions of sweet religious com- 
munion with his wife, during this visit, are re- 

eurred to by her with tender emotion and mourn- 
' ful pleasure. On one of these, being together 
alone, on the evening of the Select “Quarterly 
| Meeting at Leeds, he referred to the cireum- 
stance with much feeling; his mind appeared 
| bound to his friends in close religious fellowship, 
and he remarked with emotion—“ There are 
many dear friends assembled there, whom I ten- 
| derly love.” 

It was with difficulty he reached home; and 
after a few days of increased illness, his spirit 
was gently released from its enfeebled tabernacle, 
and permitted to enter, we undoubtingly believe, 
through redeeming mercy, into his Saviour’s 
rest. The remembrance of the bright example 
| of our departed friend is precious to many ; and, 
| to them, “he being dead, yet speaketh.” —An- 

nual Monitor. 


NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES. 


“Tn looking back upon my youth, I see, me- 
thinks, a wild fruit tree, rich in leaf and blos- 
som; and it is mortifying enough to mark how 
very few of the blossoms have set, and how 
diminutive and imperfectly formed the fruit is, 
into which, even the productive few have been 
developed. A right use of the opportunities of 
instruction afforded me in early youth, would 
have made mea scholarere my twenty-fifth year, 
and have saved to me at least ten of the best 
years of my life, years which were spent in 
obscure and humble occupation. 

But while my story must serve to show the 
evils which result from truant carelessness in 
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boyhood, and that what was sport to the young 
lad may assume the form of serious misfortune 
to the man, it may also show that much may be 
done by after diligence to retrieve an early error 
of this kind; that life itself isa school, and 
nature always a fresh study, and that the man 
who keeps his eyes and his mind open, will al- 
ways find fitting, though it may be hard, school- 
masters, to speed him on his life-long education. 
—My Schools and Schoolmasters. 


From The Fort Wayne (Ia.) Times, August 6th. 
THE INDIANA BLACK LAW. 

Ten days ago, James P. Brown, a citizen of 
Ohio, travelling westward, stopped in this city 
and was detained here on business a few days. 
This person belongs to that proscribed and hated 
race on whose skin God’s sun has imprinted a 
darker hue than on ours. On the 30th day of 
July, Brown was arrested on a warrant from J. 
B. Dubois, issued on information and complaint 
of John Hardendorf. On Brown’s own state- 
ment that he was a citizen of Ohio, he was con- 
victed and fined ten dollars and cost of suit. In 
default of payment, he was committed to jail. A 
writ of habeas corpus was sued out, and this 
matter came on for hearing before his Honor, 
James W. Borden, at chambers, on a writ of 
habeas corpus, on Thursday, and was finall 
determined on Friday last. Messrs. L. M. Ninde 
and C. Case appeared for the prisoner, and W. 
W. Carson for the State. The sheriff made re- 
turn to the writ of habeas corpus, that he held 
the prisoner by virtue of the mittimus of J. B. 
Dubois, Esq. The mittimus set out that “James 
P. Brown, a mulatto and person of color, was 
found in the county of Allen and State of In- 
diana, in violation of law—whereupon said 
Brown was arrested and tried for said offence 
and found guilty.”’ To this return Messrs. Ninde 
& Case filed exceptions, alleging that it showed 
no conviction for any offence known to the laws 
of Indiana, nor did it appear that any such final 
judgment had been rendered as would authorize 
the issuing of a mittimus. These exceptions 
were argued by counsel, and sustained by the 
Court, his Honor holding that said mittimus did 
not authorize the holding of the prisoner in 
custody. Mr. Case then moved that the prisoner 
be discharged. Mr. Carson interposed a motion 
that the Court proceed to hear evidence to sus- 
tain the charge against the prisoner, and that he 
be held to bail for his appearance at the next 
Common Pleas Court, to which counsel for de- 
fendant objected. Both motions were argued at 
considerable length by counsel, and the Court, 
taking the same under advisement, adjourned to 
Friday morning at 9 o’clock. Money was de- 
posited as security for the appearance of the 
prisoner at the time appointed, and he was per- 
mitted to go at large. 

Friday morning prisoner appeared in person 
and by his counsel. 


Mr. Carson also appeared | 
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for the State. His Honor overruled the motion 
made by Mr. Case for the discharge of the 
prisoner, and sustained the motion of Mr. Car- 
son, deciding that he would hear the evidence 
against the accused with a view to recognising 
him to appear at the next Common Pleas. To 
these rulings of the Court counsel for the 
prisoner excepted. Mr. Carson then asked and 
obtained leave to file an affidavit of John Harden- 
dorf, dated August 2, 1855, charging said Brown 
with being a mulatto, and with having come 
into the County and State on or about July 20, 
1855, contrary to Section Ist of the act to en- 
force the 13th Article of the Constitution, Xc., 
and proposed to offer evidence to sustain said 
charge. 

To the filing of this affidavit, and to the intro- 
duction of the proposed evidence, the prisoner, 
by his attorney, objected, but his objections were 
overruled. Thereupon John Hardendorf and 
Dr. Bricker were sworn and examined on behalf 
of the prisoner. Mr. Case then addressed the 
Court, assuming, among others, these positions : 

1. That the Court had no power to investigate 
in this manner any charge save that on which 
Brown was originally committed, as set forth in 
the mittimus, and that, as had already been 
decided, amounted to no charge at all. 

2. That the filing of an affidavit containing a 
new charge, on hearing of a habeas corpus, and 
the introduction of testimony to sustain it, was 
a proceeding without precedent, and altogether 
unwarranted in law. 

3. But admitting the right of the State to file 
the affidavit, and introduce the proof, she had 
entirely failed to make a case. ‘‘ The statute,” 
said he, ‘‘ designates two classes of persons, and 
only two, who are prohibited from coming into 
the State, viz.: Negroes and Mulattoes, and, 
being a highly penal statute, every word and 
sentence of it must be strictly construed. If it 
contains words susceptible of a limited as well 
as a more general meaning, the limited interpre- 
tation in favor of the accused must prevail. ‘his 
rule of construction was as old as the common 
law, and as well established as any of its vener- 
able safeguards.” Adopting this rule, only a 
full-blooded African, or his descendant, and a 
half-blood—half white and half black blooded— 
are excluded by the statute; and when a prose- 
cution is instituted under it, the State must 
prove what she alleges, viz., in this ease, that 
the accused is a mulatto. She has utterly failed 
to make such proof. Mr. Case here cited Web- 
ster to show the strict meaning of the words 
negro and mulatto, and read numerous decisions 
in Massachusetts and Ohio Reports, wherein the 
definition of Webster had been adopted by the 
courts in cases analogous. 

The argument of Mr. Case was full, logical 
and conclusive, and worthy of this able, earnest 
and honest lawyer, and friend of humanity and 
liberty. 
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Mr. Carson, on be half of ‘the State, insisted 
at length that the intention of the makers of the 
Constitution and the Legislature was to exclude 
all persons of more than one-eighth negro blood, 
and that this was evident from the statutes pro- 
hibiting such persons from giving testimony, 
and from intermarriage with whites. 

To this position of Mr. Carson it was well 
replied by Mr. Ninde, that, from the very words 
used by the Legislature in these last named sta- 
tutes, it was evidently the judgment of that body 
that the words neyro and mulatto would not 
answer the purpose in view; else why did they 
not use them ? 

Mr. Nfnde replied eloquently and conclusively 
to every position assumed by Mr. Carson, 
at 2, P. M. 

His Honor, Judge Borden, then delivered his 
opinion, holding the construction of the statute 
contended for by the prisoner’s counscl to be 
correct, and that the State having failed to prove 
Brown to be a mulatto or negro, he must be dis- 
charged. Ordered accordingly. 


closing 


IRISH TEETOTALER 
RESULTS. 


CONSISTENCY OF AN 
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Mr. S. C. Hall gives an interesting account 
of his conversion to teetotalism, through the 
instrumentality of an Irish lad. Being in Ire- 
land, and on an excursion in the county of 
Wicklow, he visited the far-famed Glendalough 
or Seven Churches. On his entrance into the 
glen, he was met by a lad some sixteen or seven- 
teen years of age, who offered to act as his guide. 
The offer was ace epted, and the boy proved to be 
an exceedingly intelligent companion. While 
rambling about, Mr. Hall produced a flask of 
whiskey, and offered his guide a “dram ;” but 
the boy refused it, and said he was a teetotaler. 
Mr. Hall appeared incredulous, and in order to 
test his sincerity he ae him money to tempt 
him to violate his pled five shillings were 
offered, but without effect : the bribe was in- 
creased by degrees to a sovereign—the boy’s 
frame the while tremb ling, and his eyes flashing 
with indignation. At length he stood forward 
in an attitude of manly firmness, and with much 
dignity of manner he exclaimed, “ Sir, you know 
not what mischief you are attempting to do; 
young as I am, I have been a drunkard; many 
is the good half-crown I have earned as a guide 
in this place, and then spent it on whiskey. The 
gentlemen used to give me a dram out of their 
bottles, just as you have offered one to me now, 
and I was then but too willing to accept it. 
After getting the taste of it, I would go to the 
public-house, and there spend on drink all T had 
earned during the day. But, sir, this was not 
the worst of it. Iam the only support of my 
mother, and while I was drinking she was left 
to starve. Think of her misery, and of my sel- 
fishness. But the times are changed with us; I 
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, |for Teetotalism, By J. Haughton. 
HORACE GREELY IN FRANCE. 
Land Subdivision.— Wine Manufacture. 
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have been for some time a teetotaler. I took the 
pledge from Father Mathew, and with the help 
of God I'll keep it while I live. When you 
engaged me to-day as your guide, I wanted you 
to ‘allow me time to put on my Sunday clothes ; 
for, although I am not ill- dressed now, I have 
much better clothes for Sundays and holidays, 
none of which was I in possession of while I 
was in the habit of going to the public-house ; 
and besides this, my mother has now every com- 
fort she can desire. All this happiness you are 
endeavoring to destroy. You tempt me to break 
my pledge ; become false to my vow, made 
before God and man. Oh! sir, you do not 
know what you are doing. I would not bre ak 
my pledge for all you are worth in the world! 
The boy’s earnestness and eloquence made 
deep impression on Mr. Hall, who saw that he 
was in the presence of a hero. 

After a moment’s reflection, his determination 
was fixed; he decided on becoming a teetotaler ; 
and, in order to prove his sincerity to his guide, 
he flung his flask high over his ‘head into the 
lake, in whose deep ‘boson it now lies buried. 
The joy and excitement of the boy were intense ; 
he danced about in a wild exuberance of delight. 
It was a scene not soon to be for; gotten by either 
of the actors in it. 

We hope boys and young men will take a 
lesson from the noble conduct of the young 
guide in the valley of Glendalough.—A Plea 


Lyons, June 6, 1855. 
Walking out in the environs of Paris a few 
days since to observe the French methods of 
Agriculture, was somewhat surprised, knowing 
my American friend and companion to be a 
moderate drinker of wine, by his casual remark 
that he regarded the Vine as the great scourge 
| of France. From one who discards and rejects 
| the inspiration of the ‘‘ generous juice,” such an 
| observ: ation would not have seemed remarkable ; 
but from my intelligent friend, who has spent 
some years In Paris, and has conformed in his 
| beverage to the habits of her people, I certainly 
did not expect it. 

And yet it is the literal and momentous truth. 
France has more arable soil than almost any 
other country of equal extent; and it is very 

| generally and laboriously, though not Morongnly 
or efficiently cultiv ated. Naturally fertile, 
owes little to subsequent applications; not one 
acre in a thousand is underdrained or subsoiled ; 
and while England has bought millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of imported fertilizers within the last 
thirty years, I am confident that half a million 
would pay for all the guano, bones, &c., imported 
into France. 
Throughout this country you pass miles after 
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miles of growing grain or vegetables, fair to 
middling crops; I never yet observed a French 
acre that promised a luxuriant or great one. The 
rigorous division of a decedent’s real estate 
among his heirs, which a fundamental law of the 
first Republic decrees, and which no subsequent 
Monarch has dared to repeal, exerts a salutary 
influence in mitigating destitution and diminish- 

ing beggary, but it does not tend to raise French 
agriculture above the state of mediocrity into 
which it seems to have been hopelessly plunged. 
The dying peasant’s acre must be divided among 
his four or five children, who must cultivate 
their several pittances with spade and hoe only; 
no fertilizers can be bought by the impoverished 
owners; no animals employed; the thin soil, 
slowly and shallowly turned over by the rude 
exertion of human muscle alone, is sown, tilled 
and harvested in the same rude, slow fashion, 
and the sheaves borne on human shoulders to 
the distant thrashing-floor. All is clumsy, feeble, 
ineffective, and I judge that the gross product of | 
the rural labor of France is less than half a 

bushel of grain per day. Subtract from this | 

the enormous aggregate exacted for the support 

of Government, ‘with its million functionaries 

and salaried priests, and seven hundred thousand 

janizaries, and it is plain that the subsistence of 
its nominally freeholding cultivators must be 

scanty indeed. I doubt that the peasant labor- | 
ers of England, who own no land at all, but live 

upon the scanty wages accorded them by the 

tenant farmers, are worse lodged and fed than 

the two or three millions of rural freeholders in 

France who own and cultivate less than an acre. 

—It is mournful to see steep hillsides laborious- 

ly tilled from year to year when tillage is certain 

to wash and exhaust them; the excuse of their 

cultivators being that they own a strip of this land 

and no other, and that to lay it down to grass or 

wood is to doomn themselves to idleness and their 

children to famine. 

The division of lands among their cultivators 
is a noble, a beneficent idea; but the division of | 
half an acre among half a dozen heirs of the 
late cultivator, now deceased, is not a happy i. | | 
lustration of it. Practically, it is found that the 
petty holdings are split up, while the large 
estates are held intact through several genera- 
tions, and even increased. 

I may here mention, by way of illustration, 
that the fine estate of Lafayette, (La Grange,) 
comprising a fine chateau and 760 acres of good 
land in the heart of France, near this city, is 
now in the market, his son being dead and the 
property not well adapted to partition among the 
heirs. Were it but an acre or so, each inheritor 
would insist on having and holding his share of 
it. 

France, though rich in silver, is essentially a 
poor country—that is to say, the great mass of 
her people are poor. Labor is less effective here 
than in America, and is not so well paid for what 
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it actually accomplishes. There are millions of 
Frenchmen who earn less than a franc per day 
when they work, and cannot get work at any 
price during a good part of each year. Of course 
these are the more ignorant and ill-placed as 
well as inefficient ; but two francs (forty cents) 
per day for the men and half as much for the 
women exceed the actual average earnings of the 
laboring class throughout the Empire of Louis 
Napoleon. 

France annually produces more elegant and 
tasteful fabrics than any other country; yet her 
people are coarsely clad: she largely grows and 
manufactures silks; yet the great majority of 
her population, and even of her silk producers, 
cannot afford to wear them: she exports rare and 
costly furniture to the ends of the earth, yet the 
homes of the great mass of her people contain 
only a few rude and clumsy articles, inferior in 
cost and convenience to the contents of our new- 


| est log-eabins: but she produces also vast quan- 


tities of wine, and of this, though much of the 
best is exported, a far larger quantity is con- 
sumed on her own soil. The poor seldom possess 
‘elegant furniture or wear costly fabrics: but 
few Frenchmen are so poor as not to drink wine. 
The day-laborer, whose entire existence must be 
eked out of eighty dollars a year, in a country 
where the cost of food is usually twice as high 
as in America, washes down his dinner of dry 
bread with half a pint of red liquid which has 
the smell of weak vinegar and the name of wine 
—vin ordinaire they call it, and very ordinary I 
judge it must be. The work girl living on her 
hard-earned frane a day in her miserable Paris- 
ian garret, buys bread ¢ and shelter with her wages; 
while her youth and comeliness endure, she wins 
clothes and finery, balls and wines, in another 
manner, less creditable and more ruinous. Wine, 
wine! In the provinces, the vine is the leading 
staple of agriculture ; in the cities, wine is the 
great basis of commerce. I estimate that “ Mar- 
chand de Vins”’ is written over the doors of one- 
fourth of all the places of trade in Paris: cer- 
| tainly there is no other sign half so common as 
this. I may exaggerate in judging that one 
fourth of the cultivated land in France and an 
equal proportion of the rural labor are devoted 
to the vine; but the proportion is so great as to 
seem incredible in a country like ours. 

Louis Phillippe once replied to a Temperance 
advocate, who had explained to him the Total 
Abstinence movement in America, that the suc- 
cess of a like movement in France would ruin 
the kingdom—that both its industry and its 
commerce were based upon the consumption of 
wine. I submit, on the other hand, that my im- 
partial and keenly-observing American friend 
was right—that the vine is the chief scourge of 
this fair land; perpetuating its poverty and 
deepening its vice. If the drafting away by 
conscription of half the youthful energy and 
spirit of France into the army, there to waste 
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seven years in nonproductive uselessness, he a 
ge mneral evil and loss—as who can doubt it?— 

then the drafting away of another and larger 
army from the production of food and other 
substantial goods to employ them in producing 
that which maddens many and strengthens none, 
must inflict a still greater and wider injury. 
France needs, in at least seven-eighths of her 
homes, ampler and better furniture, more sub- 
stantial and nourishing food; she might have 
these (other things remaining as at present) were | 
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‘that Rieadeaia of Frenchmen, no longer satis” 
fied with the milder stimulants to which they 
have been accustomed from childhood, are here 
ripening into habits which their wine-drinking 
friends cannot regard without alarm. I need 
hardly add that the distillation of brandy is an 
ancient and important pursuit in France, and that 
the beet-crop of last year was extensively diverted 
from sugar-making to the production of spirits. 
With all deference, therefore, for those well- 
meaning temperance men, who think an abun- 


it not for the devotion of so large a share of her | dance of good wine in our own country the 


industrial capacity to the produc tion and distri- | 
bution of wine. Poor and ill-paid as her labor- | 
ers are, they might be far better fed and sheltered | 
did they not expend so large a share of their 
earnings for ‘that which is not bread ”’—which 


stimulates but does not nourish. If every vine 


proper antidote to the prevalence of intemper- 
ance there, 1 am compelled to dissent most 
decidedly from their proposition. I do not ad- 
mit that intoxication is the only or the chief 
evil to be guarded against; I believe that all 
alcoholic stimulants are pernicious and injurious 


were uprooted to-morrow and every cask emptied | if imbibed except as any poison may be—by the 
into the ocean, I know that this country would | diseased under the prescription of a skilful and 


thenceforth increase in wealth and comfort with | highly temperate physician. 


a rapidity hitherto unknown. 


Were it certain 
| that no man should evermore become intoxicated, 


As to the temperance of wine-producing | I should still regard it as a grievous mistake to 
nations, and of this one in particular, a great! drink, a ruinous error to perpetuate the produc- 


deal has been boastingly said which is not half} tion and use of alcoholic beverages. 
It is true that the | not injure merely by intoxicating, 


consistent with the facts. 
people of the w 


These do 


nor those only 


warmer portions of the temperate | | whom they intoxicate; they undermine the health 


zone are less addicted to intoxication than are | and shorten the days of thousands who never 


those of severer climates ; that there is less 
drunkenness in Sicily than in Seotland—in Lyons 
or Rome than in Moscow or Edinburg. It is 
likewise true that the milder and more natural 
stimulants, like wine or beer, do not intoxicate 
or madden so readily nor so commonly as do the 


were drunk in their lives. 

Champions of temperance in America, and 
especially in New York! be entreated to listen 
to no compromise, to be satisfied with no success 
short of the complete interdiction of the traffic 
in intoxicating drinks. Better struggle twenty 


fiery products of distillation. But that wine will | years longer than be lulled into inactivity by a 


intoxicate—dves intoxicate—that there are con- 
firmed drunkards in Paris and throughout France 


—is also notorious and undeniable. 


delusive and baseless triumph. 
Under the most rigid interdiction there will 


You can ) always be drinking enough, just as other vices 


hardly open a French newspaper that does not | flourish in Spite of the laws which resist them, 
contain some account of a robbery perpetrated | just as crimes are committed in spite of the 
upon some person stupified by over-drinking— | penalties which are denounced against them, but 
a police ¢ case growing out of a quarrel over ‘the we must triumph at last, if we do not ruin our 


wine-cup—or a culprit, when asked to say why | cause by compromise. 


the sentence of the law should not be pronounced 
on him, replying, “I was drunk when this hap- 
pened, and know nothing of the matter.” That 
journeymen are quite commonly less fitted for 
and less inclined to work on Monday than on 
other days of the week, is as notorious here as 
it ever was in any rum-drinking city. That the 
French character, male and female, would stand 
higher in the general estimation if wine were 
unknown here, is very plain to all who look 
through uncolored glasses. And that the love 
of wine often ripens here into a fierce thirst for 
more fiery potations, is as certain as that cider- 
drinkers ever become rum-drinkers in New 
England. In two or three thronged Parisian 
localities, flashy grog-shops have recently been 


opened, ande tthe general designation of  Ameri- 


can Buffet,’ where mint-juleps, sherry-cobblers, 
and such like delectable compounds, are dis- 
pensed at a franc per tumbler; and I am assured 


We can be beaten only 
by a cry that, while we deny the poor man his 
grog, we allow the rich man his wine; and this 
we must preclude at all events. Our most ardu- 
ous labor is achieved, for the majority is now 
with us; the law has declared for us; and we 
have now to meet only the dying flurries of the 
liquor traffic and the sophistical quibbles of its 
well-fed attorneys. These will, of course, do all 
that money can buy or ingenuity suggest; but 
there is an end to the longest rope, and theirs 
will all be paid out within the next two or three 
years at furthest. Revolutions go not backward, 
and where gambling and lotteries now are, there, 
under the immovable and potent ban of the law, 
the liquor traffic is and shall remain. Grudge 
not, then, the efforts needed to render our 
triumph perfect and immutable. H. G. 


Tue Rutland County (Vt.) Quarries give em- 
ployment to something over four hundred men; 
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and slate enough is quarried and finished every 
day to cover 20,000 square feet of roof. It sells 
on anaverae, at $3 75 per hundred square feet, 
and the county can furnish slate roofing sufficient 
to supply the demands for the United States for 
fifty years. 





FRLENDS’ REVIEW. 
PHILADELPHIA, NINTH MONTH 8, 1855. 


It is an observation too old to lay claim to 
novelty, and too obvious to require elucidation, 
that the interests of agriculture are those upon 
which all other interests primarily depend. 
Solomon remarks, that the king himself is sup- 
ported by the products of the field. When the 
products of agriculture are deficient, every branch 
of industry is unavoidably paralyzed. This, which 
is true of all countries, is conspicuously the case 
with the United States. 


The year 1854 was one, during which the 
fruits of the earth were supplied in a measure 
unusually scanty, and the consequence was felt 
in every other department of industry; but in 
the year that is now drawing toward a close, a 
bountiful Providence has amply supplied the 
deficiency of the one that is past. In almost 
every part of our widely extended domain, the 
harvests have been unusually abundant, and 
those harvests are now secured beyond the reach 
of ordinary contingencies. The Indian corn, one 
of the great staples of our country, has arrived 
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than any other in the production of moral and 
physical evil. 





Diep,—On the 5th of Sixth month last, Sarau 
Ler, wife of Ephraim Lee, in the 67th year of her 
age—an esteemed member and elder of Newberry 
Monthly Meeting, Blount Co., Tennessee. 

, On the 4th of last month, at his residence, 
Ferris’ Point near Kingston, C. W., Joun Ferris, 





in the 6!st year of his age, a member of Kingston 


Monthly Meeting. He suffered extremely during 


| the last two weeks of his lile, yet he bore his dis- 


| tress with Christian patience, often saying, “ don’t 
} murmur, it is all right.” 

——, At his residence near New Garden, in 
Guilford County, N. Carolina, on the 23d of last 
month, Dovean Ciark, Sr., an esteemed member 
\and minister of New Garden Monthly Meeting, 
| in the 72d year of his age. He had been for seve- 
ral years afflicted with a very painful disease 
which he bore with truly Christian patience and 
resignation, During his last confinement he ex- 
perienced frequent and very distressing paroxysms 
of pain, in the intervals of which he lay quiet and 
| apparently easy, but seefned little inclined to 
| conversation. On the 2%h of Seventh month, 
being apparently under great exercise, after having 
| expressed to his wife a very humiliating view of 
his past life, he continned nearly as follows: “TI 
do not want to say much, for [ think there is a 
| great deal too much said ; but I wish no one to be 
| uneasy about me, for 1 had a clear evidence last 
| night that all would be well with me.” He also 
| said that he had nothing to trust to but the mercy 
|of God in Christ Jesus. After this he said but 
| little, only at times a few words expressive of the 
quietude of his mind. His close was eminently 
|calm and peaceful, and we think there is full 
ground for believing that he has entered into his 
rest. 








HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


The Semi-Annual Examination will commence 


so near its maturity, that an abundant supply of | on Second day, Ninth month 10th, and close on 


this valuable grain can be no longer considered 
as doubtful. A season like this, immediately 
following such a year as the preceding one, 
loudly demands our grateful acknowledgement. 
While the people of Europe are madly employ- 
ing their ingenuity and strength in the destruc- 
tion of each other, and in the production of an 
artificial famine, we, in this favored land, are per- 
mitted to enjoy in peace, if we will, the abun- 
dant products of our teeming soil; and it is 
greatly to be desired, that no part of the pro- 
duct of these abundant harvests, of any name or 
description, may be converted into a liquid de- 
structive of domestic tranquillity and moral recti- 
tude. Certainly a bountiful Providence, who 
regards the moral as well as the physical wants 
of the creatures he has made, never intended 
that the natural food of men and animals should 
be manufactured into an article more powerful 





| Fourth day following. 
The Winter Term will open on the 10th of the 
Tenth month next. 

Friends desirous of entering Students should 
| make early application to JonatHan RicHarps, 
Superintendent, West Haverford P. O., Delaware 
| Co., Pa., or Chas. Yarnall, Secretary of the Board, 
| No. 39 Market St., Philada. 
| Pamphlets giving all necessary information 

will be forwarded on application to either of the 
above named. 





NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


This Institution will be reopened on Fourth 
day the 31st of Tenth month next, under the care 
of Joseph and Gertrude E. W. Cartland as Prin- 
cipals. 

n order to secure admission into the School for 
the next Winter term, members of New England 
Yearly Meeting must forward their applications 
seasonably for the decision of the School Commit- 
tee at their meeting on Third day the 4th of Ninth 

month. This regulation is éstablished by the 
Yearly Meeting in order that it may then be as- 
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certained how many other pupils, if any, can be | 
received. 


Address Superintendent of Friends’ School, 
Providence, R. | 
7th mo. 2ist, 1855. 


THE FARMING AND PLANTATION SYSTEMS IN 
THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


We have noted, in a series of articles, certain 
signs in the Southern States, indicating the 
working of new convictions in reference to the 
economy of slave labor. We have adverted to 
the expedient, which is now being more and 
more extensively adopted, of raising the produc- 
tive capacity of that labor, by bringing to bear 
upon it some of those stimulants that operate 
upon free workingmen. We have endeavored 
to show that the southern planters, farmers and 
manufacturers could not find on the globe labor 
better adapted to their climate and other local 
circumstances, than that which they now em- 
ploy, provided it were emancipated, and brought 
under all the incentives and impulses that per- 
tain to the condition of freedom. We will now 
proceed to notice another radical change which, 
we are happy to believe, is coming to be regarded 
as indispensable to the true prosperity of the 
South. The system of slavery has broken up, 
in that section of the Union, the fundamental 
conditions of democratic society, and created 
disparities between a small number of the white 
population and the great mass, which are incom- 
patible with the general good. Not only the 
political power, but the ownership and cultiva- 
tion of the land have been absorbed by a kind 
of oligarchy ; thus making the progress and de- 
velopment of the country depend upon the ca- 
pacity or caprice of a very small number of its 
inhabitants. Weare fully persuaded that, either 
under slavery or under freedom, the plantation 
system of the Southern States is and must be 
most detrimental to their true interests. While 
this system exists, they never can have an intel- 
ligent yeomanry ; they never can have those 
conditions of society which make the strength 
and glory of the Free States of the North ; they 
never can have a coherent, enlightened and vir- 
tuous population, with schools and churches and 
other educational and religious institutions, 
within the reach of all, rich and poor; they 
never can have their vast region of country 
brought fully under cultivation, drained, and 
rendered a safe residence for people of all cli- 
mates. We know not if these lines shall be 
read by any persons living south of Mason and 
Dixon’s Line ; if they should find their way toa 
southern eye, we are confident that their truth- 
fulness and justice will be clearly seen. In our 
recent tour through that portion of the Union, 
we found persons ready to admit and to deplore 
these facts. The plantation system is an insti- 
tution of slavery, and is one of the cluster of 
evils which that great curse has produced. There 
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are millions of the white population of the South 

who see the mischief of its working upon their 

interests. Look at its first operation. It divides 

a district of country, sufficient to make 500 

farms of 100 acres each, among ten large own- 

ers or planters. Thus, 50,000 acres of land are 

subjected to the control and capacity of these 

ten men, whose estates join each other. Per- 

haps a few ignorant, poverty-stricken white men 

may ‘‘ squat’’ down in miserable cabins in the 

interstices or corners of these great plantations, 

and glean a bare subsistence from the little 
patches of land allowed them, and from hunting, 
fishing, &e. Now, just look at the relations and 
intercourse of the two extremes occupying this 
district. Here are ten great planters, on one 
hand, each owning an estate averaging 5,000 
acres. Qn the other hand, skirting or indent- 
ing their estates, are scattered the cabins of per- 
haps twenty poor white men, living from hand 
to mouth, frequently as ignorant and vicious as 
they are depressed in the social scale. We do 
not believe that in any country in the civilized 
world such a wide, deep chasm divides between 
class and class, as that which separates the two 
parties occupying this plantation district in the 
Southern States. To call them a community 
would be as great a misnomer as possible. They 
are united by no common bond of sympathy or 
interest. On the contrary, a sour, sullen sus- 
picion on the one side, and a proud haughty 
bearing on the other, are likely to widen the 
gulf between them. Now, add a population of 
a thousand slaves to this district, and you have 
the plantation system in the perfection of its 
evils. In all that pertains to domestic, social 
and educational economy, each planter endea- 
vors to make his establishment an independent 
estate. As far as possible, he prevents the un- 
dergrowth and thrift of independent industries, 
trades, &c. He has nothing in common with 
those who would plant these elements of civilized 
society within that district. He feels that his 
| establishment is wanting, if he is obliged to give 
one of these outside tradesmen a job. Thus, he 
stocks his estate with assorted hands. He has 
his own blacksmith, carpenter, brickmaker, Xe. 
He patronizes no small draper, grocer, iron- 
monger, upholsterer or shoe-dealer who may 
venture to set up shop in the district. He 
buys his iron by the ton, his groceries by hogs- 
heads and hundreds, his shoes and hats by the 
case, in some large sea-port, where he sells his 
cotton. There he buys his books, his furniture, 
and all the elegancies of his mansion. There 
he buys at wholesale all the coarse out-fittings 
for his slaves. He frequently forbids their re- 
sorting to the small dealers, for the purpose of 
trading with them. What has he to do with 





common schools for the education of the chil- 
dren of the poor! He has none to educate, even 
in the first stages, with those of the white 
“ squatters,” as he is apt to regard them. He 
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either employs a tutor or a governess in his | seen by the majority of the people of the South- 
family, or sends his children to some distant| ern States; and that they also more fully ascribe 
boarding school to be educated at an expense | this system to slavery. There can be no reason 
far beyond the reach of common means. Such | on earth why cotton cannot be grown as profita- 
as he, are his nine fellow planters. They may bly on a farm as ona plantation. In the pro- 
constitute a social circle of aristocrats, and main-| duction of any article, it is necessary to concen- 
tain a congenial intercourse among themselves ;| trate upon it as much mind, as much of the 
but so far as all the rest of the white population | interest of ownership and its personal super- 
of that district are concerned, they are worse | vision as possible. The farming system of the 
than absentees: they may patronize and enrich | free States does this in the North and West, and 
trades and occupations in large towns on the| we earnestly hope it may, ere long, do the same 
seaboard, or at a distance ; but they impoverish | in the South. This consummation will doubt- 
all independent industries within the compass | less follow the abolition of slavery ; and if this 
of their estates. result could be realized, it would be worth in 
We do not believe that one in ten of the, money to the Southern States the whole value of 
tradesmen and mechanics of the Southern States the slaves they now own.—Burritt’s Citizen of 
would dissent from this view of the plantation | the world. 
system. We knowthat many of them feel deeply | 
on this subject, and would express their convic- 
tions in weference to its bearings far more im- 
pressively than we have done, if they had a fit-| The question of cutting a canal through the 
ting opportunity for doing it. This plantation | Isthmus of Suez, to connect the Red Sea with 
system, as we have said, is an institution pro-| the Mediterranean, forms, at this moment, a sub- 
duced by slavery ; and with slavery, we earnestly | ject of agitation in Constantinople. The pro- 
hope, it will die out of the South entirely. For, | ject has always been looked upon by France as 
abolish slavery, and five hundred farmers, each | one of incalculable importance. She exerted her 
with his hundred acres, might occupy and till | power successfully to gain the Porte over to her 
the 50,000 owned by these ten large planters. | views, which, under the influence of England, 
What a new condition of society would result | had hitherto resisted the scheme. Lord Strat- 
from this change! In the first place, the land| ford de Kedcliffe made strong opposition, in 
itself would be brought under the action of five | which he was supported by Reschid Pasha. A 
hundred individual minds, all thinking and| Vienna despatch from Constantinople, says that 
planning, with all the ever-working impulses | the position which the latter took in this matter, 
and interests of ownership, to develope its capa-| contributed mainly to his deposition, which is 
city of production. Conceive, for a moment, | looked upon as the signal of the fall of English 
what an aggregate of cotton, corn, Xc., five hun- | influence in Constantinople, and of the ascendan- 
dred free-labor farmers would grow on these} cy and triumph of that of France. 
50,000 acres, now held by ten planters! How}; A glance at the map shows at once the im- 
soon would those wide wastes be brought into | mense advantages which would accrue to France 
cultivation! How soon would the sunlight be | from the completion of this important canal. 
let into those slimy-bottomed forests, and those | Formerly, the trade between Europe and East 
fever-breeding fens and marshes be drained!| India was carried on, partly overland, by wa 
But this would be the smallest result of the| of Suez. At that time the ports of the Medi- 
change. A community of five hundred farmers, | terranean formed the staple places for the oriental 
with their families, would embrace within itself | commerce, from whence the whole of Europe was 
all the elements of a prosperous and progressive | provided with the luxuries of the East. Since 
society. They would not only stand on the same | the route round the Cape of Good Hope was 
social footing, one with the other, but they would | found more profitable, the Mediterranean has 
inevitably attract to their midst and support a| gradually lost its commercial supremacy. And 
class of tradesmen, mechanics, &c., equal to| England, in consequence of the advantages 
themselves in position and consideration ; thus; which accrue to her from the possession of 
constituting a New England, or northern com-| Hindostan, and the occupation of the most im- 
munity, in all the characteristics of intelligence | portant commercial and strategical points in the 
and prosperity. Where ten planters did not} Indian Archipelago, acquired a kind of monopoly 
sustain one draper or grocer, these farmers would | of the oriental commerce. She forms now the 
support a village of stores and shops. Instead | great centre from whose warehouses and ports 
of a schoolless district, a thousand children | Europe and America are supplied. Goods are 
might be brought under free instruction. Minis-| carried to England, a profit charged upon them, 
ters, teachers, editors and physicians would find | and they are then distributed through the various 
scope for their services in such a community as | channels of trade to the world, which thus has 
this. become tributary, as it were, to her fortunate 
We are confident that the evils of the planta-| geographical situation. A simple cut with the 
tion system are becoming more and more clearly ‘ spade through the narrow strip of level land be- 


THE ISTHMUS OF SUEZ. 
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tween Suez and Alexandria, would, if not wholly, {g We find in the Cologne Gazette that M. Les- 


at least to a great, and as yet incalculable ex- 
tent, obliterate these immense advantages. 

A canal between the Red Sea and the Mediter- 
ranean would restore to the latter its glorious 
commercial eminence of times gone by. From 
its ports the locomotive would take the merchan- 
dise, arrived in ships, that left the East simulta- 
neously with those of England, to the interior 
and north of Europe, before the latter could 
reach their moorings. At all events, the ad- 
vantages which the Mediterranean ports would 
acquire by such a slight change of the surface 
of the globe, are so important, and the portentous 
question is so correctly understood, too, by 
Great Britain, that she has ever watched with 
the most anxious vigilance, its minutest move- 
ments and signs of life. The value of this eanal 
to France was fully appreciated by Napoleon I. 
While he contemplated, in 1799, the coloniza- 
tion of Egypt, he conceived, also, the great plan 
of mingling, at Suez, the waters of the two 
hemispheres. A corps of engineers was des- 


seps, Consul General at Alexandria, has ob- 
tained from Said Pasha the right to form a joint 
stock company for the construction of the canal ; 
and that the Pasha is highly favorable to the 
project, and is fully convinced of the immense 
commercial advantages which Egypt would de- 
rive from it. A programme, composed by —— 
L., will be published in Paris, inviting all 
European countries to participate in the un- 
dertaking, which he expects will be completed 
in six years. 

The idea of a water communication between 
the Red Sea and the Mediterranean is, however, 
by no means new. The ancients made efforts to 
accomplish the object. A canal was commenced 
under Necho, 615 before Christ, and partly com- 
pleted under Darius Histaspis. Under the 
Ptolemies, however, it was first sunk deep 
enough to carry large vessels. The Emperor 
Trajan repaired and improved the work, as also 
the Kalif Omar, 640 after Christ. It is sup- 
posed to have been in use till the 14th century. 


patched to examine the ground, and ascertain | Traces of it still exist. 


the relative level of the two seas. The differ- 
ence was stated to be 9 metres, or about 30 feet. 


England has carried the East Indian overland 
mail over Suez since 1854. Though much op- 


This result, however, was afterwards found to| posed to the canal, she has been in favor of a 


be erroneous. In 1847, a corps of engineers was | railroad since 1844. 


In 1851, the work was 


again commissioned to examine this subject. | commenced. It runs from Alexandria over Cairo 
They were headed, on the part of France, by | to Suez, and in 1854 some portions of it were 





Nagrelli, and on that of England, by —— 
Stephenson. The difference of level was then 
ascertained to be only 0-80 metres, or about 
three feet. Stephenson raised various ob- 
jections against the practicability of the plan, 
and the government of Great Britain opposed it 
firmly. It failed in consequence. Louis Na- 
poleon, in selecting the present moment, while 
his ascendancy over England is established, for 
the prosecution of this subject, has again evinced 
the boldness and correctness of his calculations. 
Whenever he aims at England, he is sure to strike 
at the right time and at the right spot. His blows 
fall upon his victim as unexpectedly asa lightning 
flash from a serene sky, but with deadly precision. 
Talabot, the same who investigated the 
Isthmus in 1847, has published, in a late num- 
ber of the “ Revue des Deux Mondes,” a me- 
morial, in which he proves, in a scientific way, 
that all the plans to cut in a direct line through 
the Isthmus, would fail of the success which 
ought to be expected in consideration of the 
magnitude of the work ; and that the canal must 
be carried from Suez, over Cairo to Alexandria. 
According to his plans, the canal is to have a 
depth of 8 metres. The estimate of cost amounts 
to 300 millions of francs, or about 60 millions of 
dollars. —— T. estimates the commerce be- 
tween Europe and India at two millions of tons 
annually, and considers that it is constantly in- 
creasing, and that the enterprise would pay a 
good interest. 








Talabot, on the part of Austria, by M. | completed. 


The canal of Suez will be undoubtedly the 
greatest work of the century, and its consequen- 
ces must be momentous and incalculable ; they 
cannot but produce an enormous revolution in 
the commercial relations of the world. Not 
only would England lose the monopoly of the 
trade with the Kast, and the Mediterranean ports 
become—to say the least—most powerful com- 
petitors; but also in a strategical point of view 
the change would jeopardise the English rule in 
India. ‘The greater proximity of the steamers 
of the French navy to the coasts of Hindostan, 
would be a portentous danger. Moreover, the 
ascendancy gained by France at present over 
Great Britain will result in her preponderance 
before long in the Mediterranean, at the expense 
and danger of England. Even the failure of 
the Russian campaign would hardly avert this 
event. 

The possibility of such an occurrence has been 
foreseen and guarded against by Great Britain. 
She has secured the narrow strait between the 
Red sea and the Indian Sea, by seizing Aden on 
one shore and Tadjurrah, on the other, and by 
occupying the Island of Sohotra, right in front 
of the Gulf of Aden. The canal of Suez would 
shorten the route between London and Bombay 
to about one-third of the distance round the 
Cape of Good Hope. The distance from the 
Mediterranean ports of France, however, would 
be nearly one-half shorter than round the Cape; 
from New York to Bombay would be one-fifth 
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shorter. But the question with France is nog 
one of distance ; it is one of commercial rivalry 
and of strife for power.— Late Paper. 


THE NEW WATER WEED—SWANS WANTED. 


Within the last few years John Bull has be- 
come acquainted with the fact that a stranger 
has taken possession of many of his rivers, 
streams, lakes, ponds, canals, sluices, and drains, 
without condescending to ask his permission, or 
attending to the observances of civility usual in 
eases of unauthorized intrusion ; neither saying, 
“ By your leave, sir,” nor, “If you please,” but 
occupying a valuable portion of his domain as a 
matter of established right. Not only has there 
been the absence of all ceremony upon the ocea- 
sion, but the entrance was effected so stealthily, 
that its precise date and circumstances are not 
to be accurately defined. For a short time after 
making the discovery, Mr. Bull thought—open- 
ing his eyes, scratching his head, and assuming 
a diffident, embarrassed air—that he could not 
before have been thoroughly acquainted with the 
features of his patrimony, the inmates, so to 
speak, of his own house. Hence the seeming 
stranger might all along have been snugly en- 
sconced in it, and overlooked in the burly-burly 
of his affairs. But, the house having been in 
the same tenancy more than a thousand years, 
and not being very large, while all sorts of in- 
quirers, after all kinds of things, have gone to 
and fro, up and down in it, ramaging every nook, 
corner, and cranny, taking and comparing notes 
of its contents, the hypothesis was rejected as 
clearly untenable. Recognition must inevitably 
have occurred sooner had there been any long 
establishment. There was no alternative, there- 
fore, but to admit the fact of recent intrusion, 
and to propose the natural interrogatives relative 
to the intruder—Who are you? Where do you 
come from? How did you get here? What 
are you about? Do you mean to stay or go? 
All which questions, and sundry others, we will 
endeavor briefly to answer, as the object of these 
queries has no speech or language. 

The stranger, then, is the Anacharis Alsinas- 
trum—so called by Mr. Babington of Cambridge, 
in the year 1848—a name which, if translated 
by good dame Partington, might possibly be 
turned into Anna Harris and her nostrums. It 
designates a plant of the aquatic class, which has 
many extraordinary properties, and has caused in 
certain quarters no little consternation. Boat- 
men and bargemen—good common-sense ob- 
servers—early distinguished it as a “‘furreigner,” 
and spoke of its “fixin’” in the canals as a nui- 
sance, calling it “water thyme,” from a faint 
general resemblance which it bears to that plant. 
It is so unlike any of our other water-plants as to 
be easily recognised. The color is a deep green. 
The leaves are about half an ineh long, by an 
eighth wide, egg-shaped at the point, and beset 
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with minute teeth, which cause them to cling. 
They grow in threes round a slender stringy stem, 
so very brittle, that whenever the plant is dis- 
turbed, fragments are broken off. Dense tan- 
gled masses of considerable extent are formed, 
which seem originally to spring from the two 
sides and bottom of the water-course, meeting at 
length in the middle, and filling it up. The 
specific gravity is so nearly that of water, that 
when cut, the masses do not float at the surface 
like other weeds, but are submerged, and may be 
seen either at or near the bottom, rolling over 
like woolpacks in a clear space, but otherwise 
clinging to everything they meet with, hugging 
the piers of bridges, accumulating at locks, and 
grounding in shoal water. The plant is diecious, 
that is, it produces male and female flowers upon 
separate individuals. But all the specimens 
hitherto found in this country have been of one 
sex only, females. Its powers of increase are 
prodigious. Every fragment is capable of be- 
coming an independent plant, furnished with 
roots and stems, extending itself indefinitely in 
all directions. Most of our aquatics require, as 
indispensable to their growth, to be rooted in the 
bottom or sides of the river, drain, or pond in 
which they luxuriate. But the Anacharis is 
altogether independent of this condition. You 
may separate it from the soil by cutting; but it 
defies that ordinarily death-dealing process. It 
still grows when cut, and thrives as it travels 
with the stream. So much for the first questiou 
—who or what is the intruder? 

The weed was first formally noticed on the 3rd 
of August, 1842, by Dr. George Johnson of 
Berwick-on-Tweed, as growing in the lake of 
Dunse castle, which communicates with the 
Tweed bythe Whiteadder river. The discovery 
excited no interest, and scarcely attracted any 
attention. In facet, Mr. Bull hardly thought it 
worth while to bestow a pooh, pooh upon the 
matter, being just then in high perturbation about 
a step relating to his corn-fields, which thousands 
declared would ruin them for ever, and as many 
thousands affirmed the contrary. The old gen- 
tleman had quite forgotten the circymstance, 
when, five years afterwards, the weed turned up 
in another quarter ; and he speedily learnt that 
it was here, there, and almost everywhere in the 
very heart of his property, the midland counties 
of England. 

In the autumn of 1847, the Anacharis was 
discovered by Miss Kirby of Lubbenham-lodge, 
in reservoirs adjoining the Foxton locks, on the 
canal near Market Harborough in Leicestershire. 
The specimens were in considerable abundance, 
growing closely matted together. Inthe autumn 
of 1848, Dr. Johnson, the original discoverer, 
observed the plant in two stations in the White- 
adder river, to which it had extended from the 
loch of Dunse, while that lake was nearly choked 
with it. Later in the same season, it was recog- 
nised in Nottinghamshire, in the Lene, a tributary 
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of the Trent; and still later, in Northamptonshire, 
in the Watford locks, on the same line of canal 
as the Foxton reservoirs. In August, 1849, it 
was noticed in Derbyshire and Staffordshire, 
growing in profusion in the Trent near Burton, 
and also in the canal there, forming very large 
submerged masses of a striking appearance. 
About Christmas, 1850, it was found in War- 
wickshire, near Rugby. In 1851, it was in the 
Oxford canal, near Wyken colliery, and in the 
river of Ely. In 1852, it might be seen almost 
anywhere in the upper portions of the Cam, the 
Ouse, and the drains of the Fen country. 

There is reason to believe that the plant was 
in the neighborhood of Rugby, which includes 
the Foxton reservoirs and the Watford locks, 
long before public attention was called to the 
subject ; for boatmen and lockmen spoke of it as 
a well-known troublesome customer, an acquain- 
tance of some years’ standing. In all probability, 
also, the locality named may be regarded as the 
centre from which it originally radiated. The 
Derbyshire, Staffordshire, and Nottinghamshire 
stations are in direct water communication with 
it, while the district is geographically calculated 
to serve the purpose of widely diffusing a botan- 
ical product, being near the centre of England, 
a part of its highest table-land, and close to the 
line of water-shed which separates several great 
river systems. Within the area of a few miles, 
the natural drainage is carried off in opposite 
directions ; westward, by the Avon to the Severn ; 
southward, by the Cherwell to the Thames; 
eastward, by the Nen and Welland to the Wash; 
and northward, by the Soar to the Trent and 
Humber. A few detached sprigs established in 
the head-streams would soon spread the inocula- 
tion far and wide, extending it to the connected 
channels ; and when first noticed in the midland 
counties, the plant was evidently descending the 
rivers, their lower courses being quite free from 
it. How it got to the loch of Dunse is unknown, 
but would doubtless resolve itself into one of 
those simple incidents by which plants are intro- 
duced to new sites, often overleaping, as they 
do,a considerable extent of intermediate country. 
How it reached the Camrhas been thus explained. 
In 1837, a specimen from the Foxton reservoirs 
was planted in a tub in the Cambridge botanical 
garden. In the following year, the curator 
placed a piece of it in the conduit stream that 
passes by the new garden. After spreading all 
over this site, it seems to have bolted through 
the waste pipe across the Trumpington road, into 
the Vicar’s brook, and from thence into the river, 
where it was soon conspicuous. 

Upon learning that an interloper, of foreign 
aspect, has taken possession of some of our tene- 
ments, and is making himself comfortable in them, 
playing pranks, and defying ejectment, Whence 
comes the fellow? How did he get in? are 
questions naturally asked. We ean only reply 
somewhat doubtfully or hypothetically, in the 


case of the 4nacharis. Plants of this genus 
are native to the American continent. One 
species, called Anacharis Nutali or Udora Can- 
adensis, very closely resembling our intruder, if 
not identical with it, is frequent in the rivers 
from Canada to Virginia. It is true that, in its 
transatlantic home, the plant does not display 
the astonishing activity which distinguishes it 
in our own waters. But this may be owing to 
the circumstance of the more slu; ggish character 
of our streams, and the different ingredients with 
which they are impregnated, favoring its devel- 
opment. At any rate, it is clear that, whether 
an importation from America or some other 
country, the new comer finds food abundant and 
stimulating in its fresh quarters, and has no in- 
tention to leave voluntarily such agreeable pre- 
mises as those of Mr. Bull. Its riotous activity 
at present is, by the way, an argument against 
its being indigenous. If a native of England, 
the fact is utterly inexplicable that it never ex- 
hibited its extraordinary powers of increase be- 
fore ; for the supposition of some new property 
having recently been imparted to it, or to the 
water-courses, is plainly inadinissible. If from 
North America, how did it get to our midland 
counties? Botanists have transported the forms 
of vegetable life thousands of miles from their 
natural location, and established them perma- 
nently in their own neighborhood, attracted by 
their value, beauty, or curious structure. Emi- 
grants have done this, simply in order to have 
memorials of the land of their fathers in their 
new destination. In this way, Scotchmen in- 
troduced the thistle into South Australia, which 
proved such a congenial site that the plant be- 
came a pest and provoked a colonial war against 
it. But the hypothesis of the Anacharis having 
been intentionally introduced is not supported 
by either evidence or probability. The conjec- 
ture has been hazarded, and it is plausible, that 
the foreign weed came with foreign timber to 
the neighborhood of Rugby, during the exeen- 
tion of the numerous railways which meet at that 
point. In Canada, the timber being floated in 
rafts down the rivers, it is easy to conceive of 
fragments of the weed clinging to it, or seeds 
finding their way into clefts of the onl: : ‘aad if 
but one fragment or one seed retained its vitality 
in some moist cranny, till it reached our shores, 
it sufficiently accounts for the myriads of indi- 
viduals that nowexist around us. The hypothe- 
sis of propagation from a single seed or frag- 
ment, rather than from a number of either, is 
supported by the fact of all the plants in England 
being of one sex. If this theory be correct, 
what a striking representation does it afford of a 
truth which is receiving continual illustrations 
—the great results for “good or evil that may 
spring from a trifling cause. 

An intruder may prove an acquisition by use- 
ful services and agreeable manners ; or his harm- 
lessness may reconcile us to the intrusion. But 
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none of these qualities belong to the botanical 
settler. The foreigner is as impertinent, med- 
dlesome, mischievous, vagrant, and greedy an 
inmate as ever man had to deal with, caring for 
nothing but his own accommodation ; and so far 
from being satisfied with occupying space after 
space, that every fresh expansion, like the am- 
bition of the late emperor Nicholas, has stimu- 
lated the desire to expand. The temperof Mr. 
Bull has been not a little tried by the annoying 
behaviour of his visitor. Though a tolerant, 
good-natured man upon the whole, there are 
notoriously bounds to his patience; and not a 
few stormy explosions have been provoked by 
the Anacharis offering serious obstacles to one of 
his industrial pursuits, and to some of his favor- 
ite pastimes. Watermen complain of the ob- 
structed state of the canals and rivers owing to 
the weed, which impedes their navigation, and 
renders the work of horses and men more labo- 
rious in getting the boats along. It is necessary, 
therefore, to perform the troublesome operation 
of clearing out more frequently than formerly. 
At Burton-on-Trent, one of the two branches 
into which the river there divides has been 
almost entirely blocked up. Its navigation, 
lower down, in Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, 
was altogether arrested for a time in the autumn 
of 1854, owing to the conjoint circumstances of 
abundant weed and shoal water. At one point, 
a miniature fleet of from two to three hundred 
barges collected, the lines, cables, and ropes of 
which formed a complete web of hemp, while 
impatient captains and crews, trying their ut- 
most to get along, and spectators, amused with 
the entanglement, made the banks uproarious. 
Sluice-keepers declare that masses of the plant 
impede the working of locks. Rowers on the 
Cam find that it has circumscribed their space. 
Swimmers assert that it clings to them like 
scratch-weed, and that, if entangled, they are 
in danger of being drawn under water. Fisher- 
men state that they can no longer ply their nets 
as formerly, and have given up the attempt in 
some of their old haunts. Lastly, to close this 
formidable bill of indictment against the 4na- 
charis, it has affected the drainage of the Fen 
country, an evil in that district comparable to 
derangement in the ventilation of a mine. 

It is ordinarily possible to get rid of an intru- 
der by showing him the cold shoulder, or by 
forcible ejectment. But the new water-weed is 
not a susceptible plant, and having once got in 
among us, it has manifested a firm determination 
to remain. Though cut and treated as merci- 
lessly as savages have been dealt with, it defies 
that mode of extermination, and will doubtless 
give us its company as long as the older vegeta- 
tion which flourished in the land in Roman and 
Celtic times. Happily, just when there seemed 
no prospect of even keeping it down, and set- 
ting bounds to its annoyance, a method of doing 
this was discovered. Mr. Bull has swans upon 
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his estate; and two or three centuries ago, he 
was a large proprieter of the bird, commonly 
deemed as useless as it is graceful. But mortals 
have aforetime had to change long established 
opinions, and must now do so with reference to 
the uselessness of swans. It has been men- 
tioned that in 1847 the loch of Dunse was full 
of weed. It then required the greatest exertion 
to row a boat across it. There were at that time 
a few swans upon the lake. Whether vexed 
with the intruder for occupying so large a por- 
tion of their ancient domain, and interfering 
with pleasant locomotion, or short of ordinary 
food, we know not; but certain it is that they 
attacked the plant, and from that moment its 
doom was sealed in the locality. They not only 
liked it as an occasional relish, but lived entirely 
upon it; and when the lake was thinned, they 
followed it down the small burns leading into 
the Whiteadder river. The swans themselves 
thrived upon the diet and increased in an un- 
usual manner. In 1848, one pair of birds raised 
a brood of seven eygnets; three pair raised 
broods of five each ; and several pair reared re- 
apiony three and two young. In little more 
t 


an four years the loch was free, or nearly so, 
from every trace of the aquatic vegetable. But 
as there is seldom a good in this world without 
its alloy, the swans began to pine away and die 
upon their diet being used up; and in spite of 
every effort of the owner to save them, they 


have since dwindled down to the original num- 
ber.. 


There is clearly, therefore, a remedy at hand of 
very easy appliance for the botanical pest. Eng- 
land was once the country of swans. The parks of 
the nobles and gentry have them still. A few 
linger on some of the rivers, as the Thames and 
Isis, where they are preserved as relics of for- 
mer times—historic birds, like the eagles of 
Geneva, and the pigeons of Geneva. On the 
Thames they are royal property, and it is felony 
to steal their eggs. Occasionally some of the 
more enterprising descend the stream to the me- 
tropolis, and may be seen cruising off Blackfriars- 
bridge, seldom or never, we believe, venturing 
below it. But in days gone by, the river had 
immense flocks. ‘ Never,” says the duke of 
Najara’s secretary, recording his visit to Hen 
vil, “‘ did I see a river so thickly covered with 
swans as this. Paul Jovius remarked, that these 
birds in groups greeted the arriving fleets ; some 
of cardinal Pole’s suite describe the view of the 
stream above bridge as a vast mass of silver, from 
the abundance of swans, as far as the eye could 
reach. But there was then scarcely a water- 
course of any extent in the kingdom to which 
the words might not be applied :— 


“ The stately-sailing swan 
Gives out his snowy plumage to the gale, 
And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet 
Bears forward fierce, and guards his osier isle, 
Protective of his young.” 
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Abbotsbury, the present seat of the earl of Il- 
chester, had, prior to the dissolution of the mon- 
asteries, a swannery which generally cousisted of 
more than a thousand individuals. The lord 
abbot had doubtless many a cygnet at his table 
when flesh-meat was forbidden. It only remains, 
therefore, for the English waters to resume in 
some measure their ancient aspect, in order to 
free them from, or effectually to keep in check, 
the Jnacharis Alsinastrum. Since the discovery, 
Mr. Bull has recovered his equanimity.— Letsure 
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PROHIBITORY LAW IN CONNECTICUT. 


It has been so often said, thatin the States where 
there are prohibitory laws, as much liquor is 
bought and sold, as ever, that some perhaps be- 
lieve it to be true. 
everywhere I do not doubt. 
expect the immediate extirpation of an evil 
founded upon the most controlling passion of its 
victims. Perhaps no one did expect an immediate 
cessation of the sale and drinking of intoxicating 
liquor. 


That the law is violated | to explore all parts of the town. 
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constitutional, though his own constitution had 
evidently benefited by the law. 

I spent the 4th of July, 1849, in New Lon- 
don, and have a very vivid remembrance of the 
scenes of that day. It is a whaling and fishing 
town, and drunken sailors, white and black, had 
taken such possession of the wharves, as to ren- 
der it dangerous for any one to be found there, 
unless prepared either to fightor treat. In all my 
life I never saw as many drunken men together, 
witnessed as many fights, or heard as much 
profanity as in New London on the 4th of July, 
"49. Excursions from New Haven, Norwich, 
&c., had filled the town, and doubtless added to 
the row. 

I spent the 4th of July, 1855, in New Lon- 
don, and desiring fairly to contrast the state of 
things now and then, I took pains, hot as it was, 
As in ’49 the 


It is too much to | town wasfull of excursionists from Palmer, Mass., 


and intermediate points, who were disappointed 
by the fog in getting to Newport. Sailors were 
as abundant as before, but I did not see one in- 
dication among thousands of men, of the in- 
fluence of strong drink, in appearance, speech or 


But that such laws, except in great cities, | behaviour. I saw and heard of no quarrel, heard 


where vice and ignorance bear chief rule, have 
checked, and that too most perceptibly, the cur- 
rent of intemperance, no man, looking at the 
facets, can doubt. 


In former years, prior to 1850, it was my 
fortune to be quite familiar with that portion of 
Connecticut bordering on Long Island Sound, 
and to know, by external appearances, that in- 
temperance was exceedingly common among the 


inhabitants of the coast towns. Perhaps Bridge- 

rt, and New London were pre-eminent among 
them all for the vices springing from intemperate 
drinking. 
the frequent conflicts between “town and gown” 
was liquor, and no man could spend a day in 
either of the towns named without seeing many 
sad proofs that total abstinence was not a 
universal habit in the “land of steady habits.” 

Recently [ spent some three weeks in the cities 
named, and no where did I see one indication of 
intoxication. On diligent inquiry of men who 
had the best means of knowing, [ learned that it 
was their impression that no liquor was to be 
had, except in a manner so clandestine as must 
exclude all but those who could be safely trusted, 
from procuring it. 

At New Haven, officers and students of the 
college bore the same testimony, that it was to 
be had only by sending to New York, at such 
expense and risk that very little was drank. 
One lawyer opposed to the law from the be- 
ginning, and opposed to it now, expressed his 
opinion that not one tenth part as much liquor 
was used in New Haven now as before the 
passage of the law, and not the hundredth part 
by students, apprentices, minors and other occa- 
sional drinkers. His objections were entirely 


not an oath; the contrast was most striking, and 
the opinion of the best informed citizens was, 
that not a glass of liquor had been retailed that 
day in New London. 

These are simply the things which fell under 
my eye, and if the law has not diminished the 
sale and use of liquor in Connecticut, it has 
somewhat strangely robbed it of its intoxicating 
power, and made it harmless as new milk. Per. 
haps assertion is worth nothing ; but if I might 
venture an assertion, it would be that there is 
nothing like as much liquor used in Connecticut 


At New Haven the grand source of | as before the passage of the law. 


Yours, 
W. E. Moore. 
Independent Herald. 


UNDEVELOPED GOOD. 
BY JOHN BOWRING. 


There is in every Luman heart 

Some not .ompletely barren part, 

Where seeds of truth and love might grow, 
And flowers of generous virtue blow; 

To plant, to watch, to water there— 

This, as our duty, be our care. 


Hast thou e’er seen a garden clad 

In all the robes that Eden bad— 

Or vale o’erspread with streams and trees, 
A paradise of mysteries— 

Plains with green bills adorning them, 
Like jewels in a diadem? 


These gardens, vales, and plains, and bill-, 
Which beauty gilds, and music fills, 

Were once but deserts—culture’s hand 
Has scattered verdure o’er the land, 

And smiles and fragrance rule serene, 
Where barren wilds usurped the scene. 
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And such is man. A soil whiebbreeds 
Or sweetest flowers, or vilest weeds; 
Flowers lovely as the morning’s light, 
Weeds deadly as the aconite ; 

Just as his heart is trained to bear 
The poisonous weed, or flow’ret fair. 


Thy outcast brother's blackest crime, 
May, in his Maker’s eye sublime, 

In spite of all thy pride, he less 
Than e’en thy daily waywardness ; 
Than many a sin aod many a stain 
Forgotten and impressed again. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foreign IntTeLLicence.—The British Mail 
Steamship Canada arrived at Boston on the 30th 
ult., bringing Liverpool dates to the 18th. 

Sweaborg was bombarded by the Allies, from 
the morning of the 9th to that of the 11th ult. The 
bombardment set fire to the town, which was com- 
pletely destroyed, together with the dock-yards and 
the storehouses and magazines of the arsenal. 
The earthworks and batteries were knocked to 
pieces. The conflagration lasted for 45 hours. 
‘The Russian fleet at Sweaborg was not injured, and 
the loss of the Allies was trifling. The Allied 
fleet returned to Nargen on the 18th. Sweaborg 
is not a key to any important position and its 


destruction does not appear to give any material 
advantage to the Allies. 


Accounts from the Crimea inform that the lines 
of the Allies at Tchernaya were attacked, on the 
morning ot the 16th ult., by a force of from fifty 
to sixty thousand Russians under the command ot 
Liprandi, but they were repulsed, after a battle of 
three hours, with a loss of about 4000 killed and 
wounded, and 409 taken prisoners. Gen. Simpson 
telegraphed, on the 16th, that he and Gen. Pelissier 
had resolved to open fire from the English and 
French batteries at daybreak the following morn- 
ing. Omar Pasha had received orders to return to 
the Crimea Letters from St. Petersburg say that 
Gortschakoff has been ordered by the Emperor to 
sink the Russian fleet, if the Malakoff should fall 
into the hands of the Allies. The Russian Engineer 
Todileben was recovering. 

The latest accounts from Asia Minor state that 
Kars was completely invested and all communica- 
tion with Erzeroum had been stopped. The re- 
volted Bedouins in Tripoli were still unsubdued 

lt is reported that Denmark has sent a commis- 
sioner to ask the advice of France with reference 


to the refusal of American vessels to pay Sound 
dues. 
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Austria’s continuance in the Principalities. 

















binding France, England and Austria not to con- 
clude any arrangement separately with Russia. 

Parliament was prorogued on the 14th ult., 
to meet again on the 23d of the 10th month 
next. The Queen, escorted by six ships of war, 
crossed the channel on the 17th. 
remain ten days in France. 















































France.—The 15th ult. being the fete Napoleon, 











prisoners. 
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Excianp —A lively exchange of notes continues 
between London, Paris and Vienna, respecting 


A London paper says that negotiations have ar- 
rived at a point tor the conclusion of a triple treaty 


She was to} 


was celebrated by spectacles and illuminations | 
and by the commutation of the sentences of 2000 | 


REVIEW. 


Symptoms of popular discontent are becoming 





manifest. The government candidates for council- 
lors have been overwhelmingly defeated at Milles, 


Arretz, Angouleme, Rouen, Havre and many other 
places. 


Russ1a.—It is reported that the Commissariat of 


Southern Russia has declared that it is impossible 
to provision more men than are now in the Crimea. 


SoutH AMeRica.—lIt is reported that cholera has 


appeared, for the first time, in Brazil, and that 500 
persons at Para liad died of the disease. 


At Buenos Ayres, a conspiracy has been dis- 


covered to assassinate the President and over- 
throw his administration. Some of the conspirators 
have been arrested. 


Mexico.—Late advices from Santa Fe state that 


treaties have been made with the Muscalenos and 
Navajors, and that the Utahs and Jiccarillo-A paches 
are very anxious to enter into a treaty of peace. 


Domestic.—Yellow fever had appeared at Baton 


Rouge, Bayou Sara and various other parts of 
Louisiana. At Portsmouthand Norfolk the disease 
is unabated, but it has assumed a milder type. A 
number of physicians and nurses have arrived 
there from Cnarleston, Savannah and New Orleans.’ 


The trial of the colored men charged with riot 


and assault and battery in the Wheeler slave case, 
took place in this city on the 29th, 30th and 3ist 
ult. The colored woman, Jane Johnson, appeared 
in evidence and testified that she left the boat of 
her own free will, that she had long wished to be 
free, and had resolved, before leaving Virginia, to 
endeavor to obtain her liberty on arriving in New 
York. The case was committed to the jury on the 


Ist inst., with directions to bring in a sealed verdict. 


On the 3d, a verdict of acquitial of the charge of 


riot was rendered in regard to all the defendants, 


and of not guilty of assault and battery in the 
case of all except John Ballard aud William Curtis. 
The sentence was deferred 


A frightful accident, attended with great loss of 
life, occurred on the Camden and Amboy railroad, 
on the morning of the 28th ult. The 10 o’clock, 
A. M., train from Philadelphia, when about a mile 
beyond Burlington, N. J., was met by the train 


from New York ard commenced backing with a 


view to reach a turn-out, in order to let the New 
York train pass. In doing this, the train came in 
contact with a carriage an two horses, which 


were crossing the track. The horses were instantly 
killed, the occupants of the carriage narrowly 
escaping with slight injuries. The rear car was 
thtown off the track and down an embankment. 
The second car was thrown directly across the 
track, the third car into the one before it, and the 
fourth was driven into them both, the passengers 
being crushed beneath the mass of ruins. Twenty 
persons were killed instantly, and a number have 
since died of the injuries received. A large 
number also have been very seriously injured, 
many of whom will probably never entirely re- 
cover from the effects of the disastrous accident. 

The Legislature of Kansas has before it a reso- 
lution deciaring the removal ot Judge Elmore by 
President Pierce to be a violation of iaw, and that 
it is the imperative duty of the Legislature of the 
territory to resist it as a flagrant usurpation of 
power. This resolution passed the Council and 
was sent to the House, where it was referred to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 


The Judge also has given notice that he will re- 
sist, through the Courts, the action of the President, 
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